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GLIMPSES 



A WELL-KNOWN Sadhu who was not 
much given to talking, was one afternoon 
found to be very warmly and eloquently 
dwelling upon the past glories of India. 
Among his visitors on that occasion 
were several highly educated and spiri- 
tually inclined gentlemen of Calcutta, 
One of <hcm, — a maij holding a very 
high office under the Government, asked 
that if India was so great and so good in 
the past, what was the reason -of her 
falling so low and what time did the slip 
downwards begin. 

The Sadhu replied : The hour that 

Draupadi in the Court of Dhritarashtra, 
before Bhisma, Drona, Kama and the 
assembled flower of the land, stood 
helpless, — yes, utterly helpless, though as 
I have said the wisdom and valour of 
whole India were arrayed there and 
watching her, and sought in vain with 
streaming eyes protection from the 
beastly attack of Duhsasana — that hour 
did the downfall of India begin, and 
those drops of tear were the cause of it 
Till woman in India was made again 
what she . was before that occurrence, 
our Motherland shall never rise on her 
feet ; no, not till then. 



The maid of Seneca’s wife had enarly 
lost her eyesight, but she knew not that 
she was blind; she used to say the house 
was dark. 

Soe K ATES in his apology before the 
Court of Helioeasaid , 44 Perhaps, however, 
some one will say, can you not, Socrates, 
live in exile silently and quietly?” (For 
by so doing he might have lawfully 
escaped the sentence of death passed 
upon Iv . i by the judges). <l But it is the 
most difficult of all things to persuade 
some among you that this cannot take 
place. For if I say that in so doing I 
should disobey Divinity, and that on 
thi$ account it is impossible for me to live 
a life of leisure and quiet, you would not 

believe me And if, again, I should say 

that this is the greatest good to man, to 
discourse every day concerning virtue, 
and other things which you have heard 
me discussing, exploring both myself and 
others ; and if I should also assert that a 
life without investigation is not worthy 
for a man to live, much less, were I thus 
to speak, would you believe .me.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN AMERICA 

I 



I N every direction in America is > n a 
larger appreciation of the spiritual forces 
in life, and nowhere is this tendency of the 

9 

times more marked than in the newspapers. 
Here in columns made up of daily happenings 
of local and international interest, are items 
of religious import, broad and profound and 
true, — an inspired prophecy of the fast un- 
folding destiny of man. I append a few ex- 
tracts for the serious on-looker, which 
are full of significance as indicating the grow- 
ing interest in advanced religious thought by 
the public at large, for the newspapers and 
magazines aim to publish what the people 
wish to read about. 

The- Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Professor of 
theology in Drew Theological Seminary, 
New York, is at once the fore most Bible 
scholar in America and the most liberal in- 
terpreter of that book. A few years ago, 
after a trial by the Presbyterian church of 
which he was a member, Dr. Briggs was de- 
clared guilty of heresy, and dismissed from the 
ministry. Continuing to teach in the Theolo- 
gical Seminar) 7 , Dr. Briggs recently applied for 
admission into the Episcopal ministry. Bishop 
Potter of New- York, a most revered and hon- 
ourable churchman recently consecrated Dr. 
Briggs. The Bishop’s straightforward and fear- 
less spirit in search for truth regardless of the 
popular acceptance of tradition and super- 
stition, is indicated in the following item re- 
ported in the newspapers, with reference to 
the scholarly criticism of Dr. Briggs : — 

“But the time has come when the Church 
and its. teachings must vindicate themselves 
by something more than speech hardened 



into dogmatic terms. In our age, and in a 
world that reads and compares and inquires, 
because it thinks, authority must vindicate 
itself by its appeal to these judges of all truth 
which are the image of the Divine in man — 
the spiritual intuitions, conscience and reason. 
Especially is this true in the dealings of the 
Church and her teachings with Holy Scrip- 
ture. The Coptic Church keeps her script- 
ures imprisoned in a silver casket, which 
her votaries kiss ; and, in the same way, a 
modern fetichism, which has dishonored the 
Bible by claiming to be its elect guardian, 
has shut it up, these many years, within the 
iron walls of a dreary literalism, robbing it, 
thus, alike of interest and of power. The 
Book is a literature ; priceless, incomparable 
and most precious ; but still a literature, and 
it must accept, and those who love and re- 
verence it must accept for it, the conditions 
of its existence.” 

The following are recent newspaper items: — 

“The Rev. l)r. R. Heber Newton occu- 
pied the pulpit in All Souls Church yesterd 
morning, and preached on ‘ Liberalism.* 
He spoke of expanding views regarding the 
Bible, the Church and the creed, and said 
that the Church had striking evidence of this- 
Dr. Newton said in part: — ‘There is a 
larger Christian faith to-day in the Church, 
which all men recognize. The Church of 
Jesus Christ is older by far than Jesus. What 
are the creeds ? They are the thoughts of a 
man guided into shape. The man who re- 
joices in the largeness of the liberty of the 
Lord may not confine himself to what we 
may call the strict lines of religious life.’” 
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I N own time lion in America is aeen a 
larger appreciation of the spiritual forces 
in life, and nowhere. is this tendency of the 
limes more marked than in the newspapers. 
Here in columns made up of daily happenings 
of local and international interest, are items 
of religious import, broad and profound and 
i rue. an inspired prophecy of the fast un- 
folding destiny of man. I append a few ex- 
tracts for the serious on-looker, which 
are full of significance as indicating the grow- 
ing interest in advanced religious thougnt by 
the public at large, for the newspapers and 
magazines aim to publish what the people 
wish to read about. 

The Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Professor of 
theology in Drew Theological Seminary, 
New York, is at once the foremost Bible 
scholar in America and the most liberal in- 
terpreter of that book. A few years ago, 
after a trial by the Presbyterian church of 
which he was a member, Dr. Briggs was de- 
clared guilty of heresy, and dismissed from the 
ministry. Continuing to teach in the 'rheolo- 
gical Seminary, Dr. Briggs recently applied for 

i $ 

admission into the Episcopal ministry. Bishop 
Potter of New- York, a most revered and hon- 
ourable churchman recently consecrated Dr. 
Briggs. The Bishop’s straightforward and fear- 
less spirit in search for truth regardless of the 
popular acceptance of tradition and super- 
stition, is indicated in the following item re- 
ported in the newspapers, w ith reference to 
the scholarly criticism of Dr. Briggs : — 

“ But the time has come when the Church 
and iis teachings must vindicate themselves 
by something more than speech hardened 



into dogmatic terms. In our age, and in a 
world that reads and compares and inquires, 
because it thinks, authority must vindicate 
itself by its appeal to these judges of nil truth 
whit'h are the image of the Divine in man 
the spiritual intuitions, conscience and reason. 
Especially is this true in the dealings of the 
Church and her teachings with Holy Scrip- 
ture. The (’optic Church keeps her script- 
ures imprisoned in a silver casket, which 
her votaries kiss ; and, in the same way, a 
modern fetiehism, which has dishonored the 
Bible by claiming to be its elect guardian, 
lias shut it up, these many years, within the 
iron walls of a dreary literalism, robbing it, 
thus, alike of interest and of power. The 
Book is a literature ; priceless, incomparable 
and most precious : but still a literature, and 
it must accept, and those who love and re- 
verence it must accept for it, the conditions 
of its existence.” 

The following are recent newspaper items: — 

“The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton occu- 
pied the pulpit in All Souls Church yesterday 
morning, and preached on ‘ Liberalism.’ 
He spoke of expanding views regarding the 
Bible, the Church and the creed, and said 
that the Church had striking evidence of this. 
Dr. Newton said in part: — ‘There is a 
larger Christian faith to-day in the Church, 
whie'h all men recognize. The Church of 
Jesus Christ is older hy far than Jesus. W hat 
are the creeds ? They are the thoughts of a 
man guided into shape. The man who re- 
joices in the largeness of the liberty of the 
Lord may not confine himself to what we 
may call the strict lines. of religious life.'” 
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them blossom, pours song into the bird's 
throat and bids it sing, pours life into the 
sower and bids him plant and reap — so in 
these last days unto all flesh comes the Vis- 

v 

ion Splendid, deluging man's mind with 
great thoughts, making man’s dull heart to 
leap in a rapture of goodness, refreshing his 
will with threats and feeding it with difficul- 
ties. The central thought of these sermons 
is : God is not ancient history ; He is abroad 
to-day upon a mission of recovery.” 

The following poems by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, a New York journalist, appeared in 
the daily papers and have been widely pub- 
lished and read : — 

Freedom. 

I care not who were visions back of me, 

No shadow of their sins on me is shed. 

My will is greater than heredity, 

I am no worm to feed upon the dead. 

Hy face, my form, my gestures and my voice, 
May be reflections from a race that was. 

But this I know, and knowing it, rejoice, 

I am myself a part of the GRExVT CAUSE. 



I am a spirit ! Spirit would suffice, 

If rightly used, to set a chained world free. 
Am I not stronger than a mortal vice 
That crawls the length of some ancestral tree 



Illusion. 



God and I in space alone, 

And nobody else in view, 

And “Where arc the people, O Lord ?” I said, 
“The earth below, and the sky o’er head 

And the dead whom I once knew ? ” 

“That . was a dream,” God smiled and said, 

“A dream that seemed to be true. 

There are no people, living or dead, 

There is nothing but Me and you.” 

“ Why do I feel no fear ?” I asked, 

“Meeting you here this way. 

That I have sinned I know full well ; 

And is there a heaven, and is there a hell, 

And is this the Judgment Day ?” 

“ Nay, those were but dreams,” the great God said, 
“ Dreams that have ceased to be ; 

There are no such things as siu or fear, 

There is no yon ; you never have been ; 

There is nothing at all but ME.” 



An American ' 
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H E old conception of set 



shows 

us a universe, separated into 



lonesome parts by immense spaces of 
nothing. The new conception of science 
shows a universe, differentiated in form 
but bound compactly together with the 
strongest kind of bonds — each part con- 
nected with each other part by currents 
along which are ever flowing influences 
of one sort or another. For the Law 
reads, “ Every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other particle 
with a force depending jointly upon 



the mass of the attracting and of the 

attracted particle, and varying inversely 

as the square of the distance between the 

two.” In other words, “even- particle 

* 1 

attracts every other particle " as fmtclr 
as it can. A universe filled with so 
many different kinds of things, so many 

different kinds of forces, yet all the same, 
as partaking of the same kind of being, 
only moulded by vibration into different 
forms. Wherever wc may be we are 
not unrelated to any kind of life, mani- 
fested anywhere in the vast Cosmos— and 
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every word we speak, every thought we 
think, every move we make, has its in 
flttence far and near, for harmonv or 
discord, for help or harm, for good or 
ill upon the all. In the light of this 
gleam of science, can we not with 
quickened understanding, recall Christ’s 
words, “ I and the Father arc one?” 
Scientists of old took account only of 
that which could be seen with the phys- 
ical eve. Scientists of to-day are 
taking account of much we cannot see 
with the physical eye. Fiske. gives a 
large place in his “ Cosmic Philosophy” 
to the consideration of psychic phe- 
nomena, while he places states of feeling 
or consciousness back of all ; and he 
frankly says we have more reason than 
not for believing there are kinds of be- 
ings in the universe, further on in 
development than we. Ha-four Stewart 
recognises (our planes of matter, the 
Elements, Chemical Compounds, Vege- 
tables, Animals. On each plane operates 
a force. On the first plane in the ele- 
ments operates physical force ; on the 
second among chemical compounds, 
chemical force; on the vegetable plane 
among the plants works vital force; 
among animals the force of will. 

The London Society for Psychical 
Research is not a Socielv for hunting 

* W 

up weird, uncanny ghost stories. It is 
an honest, earnest body of men and 
women patiently gathering statistics 
regarding the newer and higher develop- 
ments of the human being, 

With the idea of progress accepted by 
all but the obstinate, the stupid and the 
savage, and with the grand conception 
of the universe and its laws afforded by 
modern science, wc are able to regard 
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modern thought sanely* comprehensively 
and in a way which is decidedly an aid 
to living. To ignore the kind of 
thought which is sweeping over the 
world to-dav with a sweep that almost 
takes one’s breath away, would be to 
make one’s self supremely ridiculous; 
In all its. forms, under ail its names, It is 
worthy of reverent attention, for it is the 
workings of the Eternal. 

Balzac reminds us “ man is not a 
finished creation,” and :t would b z well 
if some one would keep saying rt all the 
time, fbr man is only too apt to consider 
himself quite a com plete and satisfactory 
product of evolution. If we will only 
think, we will know we are to grow* to 
progress. But lvow ? Are vre to bavfe 
more organs to our bodies ? More hands 
to work with or an extra head to do all 
the thinking with? Not that. Fiske s 
great discovery was this. When savage 
man first seized a club to lay low his 
enemy, mental growth or evolution 
began. The physical climax was reach- 
ed. And ever since then,, man, by 
increasing intelligence,, has added By 
invention to his physical powers* The 
coming growth, then must be, not an 
extension of the physical, but a growth 
of his inner life, the growth of his higher 
powers, of his mental and spiritual part; 
in a word, he must cultivate his soul 
and help it to recome greater and 
higher. Physical tnaa must become 
spiritual man. 

And pray how is this to be done? 
Here come* along Spencer and Darwin* 
with their talk of Use and Disuse; If 
an arm is tied up and carried in a sling, 
it takes not long for it to become use- 
less. Its power to carry, lift or work is 
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Soon gone. Pack away the higher 
powers and neglect to use them ; wrap 
up your soul and stow, it away cn the 
top shelf of a store-room of old thought, 
or cease to use its powers of thinking 
and loving, while the body eats and 
drinks and sleeps, and soon the higher 
self by disuse becomes weak and can 
neither ihitik nor love. It is by use our 
higher powers grow. By using our 
minds, they become keener, clearer, more 
discerning ; by loving, we love more and 
in better ways, and our souls grow 
sv\ceter. By the use of the force of the 
fourth plane, which as we saw is the 
force of will or desire, we attract to us 
those vibratory currents along which 
flow the influences we need for growth. 
As the plant gets its needed sunshine 
and its needed rain, so we of a higher 
growth — or rate of vibration— get our 
needed experience. As the plant gathers 
from the soil and assimilates what it 
needs for growth, so wc may gather from 
our environments what we need for soul 
growth,#* we will. Just here comes in 
the difference between the plant and 
you and me. We of the higher form of 
life have the power of choice and 
conscious growth. 

All through the Universe are darting 
to and fro, currents of influence, thrown 
out by all combinations of atoms. Some 
are heavy and low in rate of motion. 
These are the more physical. Others 
are more intense. These are the finer 
and higher, the spiritual. We may 
choose which shall be ours, choose with 
which currents of the universe we will 
ally ourselves. As the finer and higher 
flow to us, those of lower rate fall away 
and cease to affect us. So says Science. 



M Choose ye this day whom you will 
serve,” says the Bible. Wc may place 

ourselves in harmonious relation with 

* 

the action of the Universe, which in re- 
ligious parlance, is 44 the Will of God,” 
and this is just what is embodied in 
Christ’s doctrine of non-resistance ; or 
we may struggle with and against the 
ou-flow of experience which in church 
talk, makes a “sinner” or a “ rebellious 
child of God . ” 

“ Will says Modern Science, " is the 
force acting on the highest plane of 
consciousness we know, working out the 
problems of existence there presented .” 
“Desire,” says Modern Thought, 
44 and vou shall grow and see and know 

* o 

and have.” 

44 Knock and it shall be opened 

Unto vou. Ask and ve shall receive. 

* * 

Seek and ye shall find,” remarks '.Christ. 

“Like attracts like,” says Modern 
Science. 

“ Love and you will draw out love. Be 
good and good will flow to you. What 
you are, you attract ” savs Modern 
Thought. 

44 Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all things 
shall be added unto you,” says Christ. 

Then is not at last the “conflict 
between Science and Religion” ended 

o 

forever? Have we not in our midst the 
Universal Religion ? Only we hardly 
realise the blissful fact as yet. 

Does it not seem true that Religion 
and Science have been gradually draw- 
ing nearer and nearer together until 
now they are in full accord ? When Sci- 
entists w ill read the gospel in the light 
of their much-loved science they will 
realise a Religious Science. When 
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those who are preaching the gospel will Religion. For Science is the Religion 

examine some of their favorite texts of Life and Religion is the Science of 

with the light of science thrown upon Life. 

them, they will apprehend a Scientific Ba UN ETTA BROWN. 



THE STUFF THAT DR r AMS ARE MADE OF 



V N" our dreams wo are taken hack into ail 
• earlier world. It is a world much more 
like that of the savage, the child, the criminal, 
the madman, than is the world of our respect- 
able civilized waking life. That is, in largo 
part, it must be confessed, the rlinnn of dreams. 

It is also the reason of their scientific value. 

% 

Through our dreams we may realize our rela- 
tion to stages of evolution we have long left 
behind, and by the self-vivisection of otir 
sleeping life wo may learn to know something 
regarding the mind of primitive man and the 
source of some of his beliefs, thus throwing 
light on the facts we obtain by ethnographic 
research . 

This aspect of dreams has not always been 
kept steadily in sight, though it can no longer 
he said that the study of dreams is neglected. 
From one point of view or another — not only 

a 

by the religious sort which, it appears, 
constitutes a “Dream Church” in Denmark, 
but by such carefully inquisitive investigators 

ns those who have lx?en trained under the 

* 

inspiring influence of Prof. Stanley Hall — • 
dreaming is seriously studied. I need not, 
therefore, apologize for the fact that I have 
during many years taken note from time to 
time and recorded the details and circumstances 
of vivid dreams when I eon id study their 
mechanism immediately on awakening, and 
that I have occupied myself, not with the singu- 
larities and marvels of dreaming — of which, 



indeed, I know little or nothing — bat with 
their simplest and most genera! laws and tend- 
encies. A few of these laws and tendencies l 
wish to set forth and illustrate. The interest 
of such a task is twofold. It not only reveals 

us an archaic world of vast emotions and 
imperfect thoughts, but by helping ns to attain 
a clear knowledge of the ordinary d ream process- 
es, it ei tables ns in advance to deal with 
many of the extraordinary phenomena of dream- 
ing, sometimes presented to us by wonder- 
loving people as awesomely my s tenons, if not 
indeed supernatural; The careful analysis of 
metfe ordinary dreamy frequently gives ns the 
key to these abnormal dreams. 

Perhaps the chief and most frequent tendency 
in the mechanism of dreaming is that by- which 
isolated impressions From waking life flow to- 
gether in dreams to be welded into a whole. 

There is then produced, in the strictest sense, 
a confusion. For instance, a lady, who in the 
course of the day has admired a fine baby and 
bought a big fish for dinner, dreams with 
horror and surprise of finding a fully develop- 
ed baby in a large codfish. The confusion 
may be more remote, embodying abstract ideas 
and without reference to recent impressions. 
Tims I dreamed that my wife was expounding 
to me a theory by which the substitution of 
slates for tiles in roofing had been accompanied 
by, and intimately associated with, the growing 
diminution of crime in England. Amid my wife’s 
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rather contemptuous opposition, I opposed this 
theory, pointing out the pieturesqueness of tiles, 
their cheapness, greater comfort both in winter 
ami summer, but at the same time it occurred 
to me as a peculiar coincidence that tiles should 
have a sanguinary tinge suggestive of criminal 
bloodthirstiness. I need scarcely say that this 
bizarre theory had never suggested itself to my 
waking thoughts. There was, however, a real 
connecting link in the confusion — the redness 
— and it is a noteworthy point, of great signi- 
ficance in the interpretation of dreams, that 
that link, although clearly active from the first, 
remained subconscious until the end of the 
dream, when it presented itself as an entirely 
novel coincidence. 

ft 

The host simile for the mechanism of the 
most usual type of dream phenomena is the 
magic lantern. Our dreams are like dis- 
solving views in which the dissolving process is 
carried on swiftly or slowly, but always unin- 
terruptedly, so that, at any moment, two 
(often indeed more) incongruous pictures are 
presented to consciousness which strives to 
make one whole of them, and sometimes suc- 
ceeds and is sometimes baffled. Or we may suy 
that the problem presented to dreaming con- 
sciousness resembles that experiment in which 
psychologists pronouuce three wholly unconnect- 
ed words, and require the subject to combine them 
at once in a connected sentence. It is unneces- 
sary to add that such analogies fail to indicate 
the subtle complexity of the apparatus which is 
at work in the uianufactnre of dreams. 

It is the presence of the strife I have just 
referred to between apparently irreconcilable 
groups of images, in the effort of overcoming 
the critical skepticism of sleeping consciousness 
— a feeble skepticism, it may be, but, as many 
people do not seem to recognize, a real skepti- 
cism — that the impressive emotional effects of 
dreams are often displayed. It sometimes 
happens that two irreconcilable groups of impres- 
siou8 reach sleeping consciousness, one flow- 



ing from a recent stratum of memories, the 
other from an older stratum. A typical form 
of this phenomenon often occurs in our dreams 
oE dead friends. Professor Sully remarks tliat 
in dreams of the dead“ awareness of the fact of 
death wholly disappears, or reduces itself to. a 
vague feeling of something delightfully wonder- 
ful iu the restored presence.” That, however 
as I have elsewhere shown,* is not the typical 
process in dreaming of the dead; although in 
the later dream of those who often see therr 
dead friends during sleep, the process is abbre- 
viated, and the friend’s presence is accepted 
without a struggle — a very interesting point, 
for it tends to show that iu dreams, as iu the 
hypnotic state, the recollection of previous 
similar states oF consciousness persists, mid the 
illnsion is strengthened by repetition. 

In typical dreams of a dead friend there is a 
struggle between that stream oF recent memories 
which represents him as dead and that older 
stream which represents him as living. These 
two streams are inevitably caused by the fact of 
death, which sets up \\ barrier between them 
and renders one set of memories incongruous 
with the other set. In dreams we are not able to 
avrange our memories chronologically, but we 
are perpetually reasoning and striving to be 
logical. Consequently the two conflicting 
streams of memories break against each other 
in restless conflict, and sleeping consciousness 
endeavours to propound some theory which will 
reconcile them. The most frequent theories 
are, as 1 have found, either that tlic news of 
the friend’s death was altogether false, or that 

*Ou Breaming of the Dead. Psychological Review, 
September, 1SD5. Iu this paper I reported several 
cases showing the nature and evolution of dreams 
concerning dead friends. I have since received 
evidence from various frieuds and correspondents, 
scientific ami unscientific, of both sexes, confirming 
my belief in a frequency of this type of dream. 
Professor Binct (L'Ami^e Psychologique, 1896) has 
also furnished a ease in support of my view, and is 
seeking for further evidence. 
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ho hail l)cen buried alive by mistake, or else 
that having really died his soul has returned to 
earth for a brief space. The fnental and emo- 
tional conflict which such dreams involve 
renders them very vivid. They make a pro- 
found impression even after awakening, and for 
some sensitive persons are too sacred to speak 
of. Even so cautious and skeptical a thinker 
as Remm, when, after the death of his beloved 
sister Henrietta, lie dreamed more than once 
that she had been buried alive, ami that he 
heard her voice calling to him from her grave, 
had to still his horrible suspicions by the con- 
sideration that she had been tended by experi- 
enced doctors. On less well-balanced minds, 
and more especially in primitive stages of civili- 
zation, we can scarcely doubt that such dreams, 
resting as they do on the foundation of conscious- 
ness, have had a powerful influence in per- 
suading mau that death is but a transient fact, 
and that the soul is independent of the body. 
I do not wish to assert that thev suffice to 

W 

originate the belief.* 



While dreams arc thus often formed "by the 
molding together of more or less congruous 
images by u feeble but still intelligent sleeping 
activity, another factor is to be found in the 
involuntary wavering and perpetually mere 
meaningless change of dream imagery. 
Such concentration as is possible during sleep 
always reveals a shifting, oscillating, uncertain 
movement of the vision before us. We are, as 
it were, reading a sign-post in the dusk, or 
making guesses at the names of the stations as 
our express train flashes by the painted letters. 



*In Japan stories of the returning of the dead are 
very common. Lafcadio Hearn gives one ns told by 
a Japanese which closely resembles the type of 
dream I am discussing. *• A lover resolves to commit 
suicide on the grave of his sweetheart. He found her 
tomb and knelt before it and prayed and wept, and 
.whispered to her that which he was about to do. 
And suddenly he heard her voice cry to him ‘ Anata 1 T 
nad felt her hand upon his hand : and he turned and 
saw her kneeling beside him, smiling and beautiful 
as lie remembered her, only a little 'pale. Then his 
heart leaped so that he could not speak for the 
wonder and the doubt and the joy of that moment. 
But she sail! : ‘ Do not doubt ;• it 'is really I. I am 
not dead. It was all a mistake. I was buried be- 
cause my parents thought me dead-buried too soon. 
Yet yon see I am not dead, not a ghost. It is I • do 
notduubt.it!*” ’ 



Any one who 1ms ever been subject fcb the 
hypnagogic imagery sometimes seen in the 
lmlf-wakiug state, or who has ever taken 
mescal, knows that it is absolutely impossible 
to fix an image. It is this factor in dreams 
which causes them so often to baffle our analy- 
sis. In addition to the there, as it were, 
mechanical flowing together of images and 
ideas, and the more or less intelligent molding of 
them into a whole, there is thus a failure of 
sleeping attention to fix definitely the final 
result— a failure which itself may evidently 
serve to carry on the dream process by 
suggesting new images and combinations. 

I dreamed once that i was with a doctor in his 
surgery, and saw in his hand a note from a 
patient sdving that doctors were fools and did 
him no good, but he had lately taken some sett- 
drolla , recommended by a friend, and it had 
done him more good than anything, . so please 
send him some more. I a«vv the note clearly, 
not, indeed, being conscious of reading it word 
by word, but only of its meaning as I looked at 
it ; the one word \ actually seemed to see, letter 
by letter, was the name of the drug, and that 
changed ami fluctuated benentli my vision as 
I gazed at it, the final impression being 
selrdrolla . The doctor took from a shelf a 
bottle containing, a bright yellow oleaginous 
fluid, and poured a little out, remarking that it 
had lately come into favor, especially in uric- 
acid disorders, but was extremely expensive. 
I expressed my surprise, having never before 
heard of it. Then, again to my surprise, he 
poured rather copiously from the bottle on fa. ti 
plate of food* saving, in explanation, that St 
was pleasant to take and not dangerous. This 
was a vivid morning dream, and on awakening 
I had no difficulty in detecting the source of its 
various minor details, especially a note received 
on the previous evening and containing 
dubious figure, the precise nature of which I 
had used my pocket lens to determine. But 
what was sefodmlla, the most vivid element of 
the dream? I sought vu’rly among my recent 
memories, and had almost renounced the search 
when I recalled a large bottle of salad oil seen 
on tb«» supper table the previous evening: not 
indeed, resembling the dream bottle, but contain- 
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a precis©! y similar fluid . Sclvdrolla was 
evidently a corruption of “saliu! oil.** 1 select 
tUis dream to illustrate the uncertainty of dream 
consciousness, because it also illustrate nt the 
same time the element of certainty in dream 
subconsciousness. Throughout my dream I 
remained, consciously, in entire ignorance as to 
the real nature of sdvdrollu, yet a latent ele- 
ment in consciousness was all the time present- 
ing it to me in over-clearer imagery. 

While the con fusions of dreaming are usually 
the union of unconnected streams of imagery 
which have, as it were, come from widely 
remote parts of the memory system to strike 
together at the narrow focus of shaping con- 
sciousness, in some rarer eases the fused images 
are i cully suggested by analogy and are not 
accidental. Maury records successions of 
dream imagery strung together hy verbal 
resemblances ; I have found such dreams rare, 
but other forms of association fairly common. 
Thus 1 once dreamed that 1 was with a dentist 
who was about to extract a tooth from a patient. 
Before applying the forcejm lie remarked to me 
(at 'the same time setting fire to a jierf timed 
cloth nt the end of something like n broomstick 



PROBLEM 

ETURNINC* to our subject, we find 
both these theories of materialism and 
idealism — the attempts to explain the origin 
of the universe from matter or from mind 
alone, however good they might be in other 
respects, are inconclusive and unsatisfactory to 
human reason ; hence they are both defective. 
Aye, the Hindu seers differ considerably in 
their opinion al)out it. What is their conclu- 
sion then, about the subject and the object, 
mind and matter, the knower and the 
known ? They say that all these are 

Cuntiaucd from page 151. 



in order to dissipate the unpleasant odor) that 
it was the largest t<«»tli he lmd ever seen. 
When ext metal 1 found that it was indeed 
enormous, in the shape of n caldron, with walls 
an inch thick. Taking from my pocket' n tape 
measure (such as 1 always curry in waking life) 
I found the diameter to be not less than 
twenty-fire inches: the interior was like roughly 
hewn rock, and there were sen- weeds anil lichen- 
like growths within. The size of the tooth 
s «*med to me large, but not extraordinarily so. 
It is well known that pain in the teeth, or 
the dentist's manipulations, cause those organs 
to seeiu of extravagant extent; in dreams this 
tendency rules unchecked; thus a friend ouec 
dreamed that mice were playing about in a 
cavity in her tooth. But f«»r the dream first 
quoted there" was no known dental origin; it 
arose solely or chiefly from a walk during the 
previous afternoon among the rocks of the 
Cornish const nt low tide, and the fantastic ana- 
logy, which had not occurred to waking con- 
sciousness, suggested itself during sleep . — (To 

be continued ) — Huvelock Kills, in Appleton's 
Science Monthly. 
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manifestations of one Eternal Unit,— the 
Witness that is Behind* They have come 
out of One Substance which is the Akhanda 
Satchidananda — the indivisible and hence 
unlimited essence of Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss. Mistake them not when they say 
that it is the indivisible principle of Existence, 

Knowledge and Bliss. Knowledge and exist- 
ence and love as we know them, are all 
finite. And why liave they been qualified by 
the old Eishis with the word indivisible, 
infinite or unbounded ? Because human 
language is too imperfect to express that 
Eternal Witness that is behind the inner and 
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outer manifestations. Speech and mind can 
never reach There, because they are the 
effects of It. 

Hat «*!«l ** 

A 

“.Whence speech fails back baffled with the 
mind” --such is the nature of* the Unit Behind 
and thus lias it been extolled by the voice 
of the Vedas and L T pani shads. Thu One Eter- 
nal Substance is always behind, and That has 
brought to light the subject and the object. 
Hence ii can never be known by the mind. 
Herbert Spencer's “Unknowable” thus 
approaches very near to the “ Substance, ' 
of the Hindu Rishis. The great differ- 
ence, however, lies in tins that the Hindu 
Rishis hold that.it is quite possible for one to 
attain to It and realise one’s oneness fully 
with It; and the attainment of that stage has 
been called by them the stage of Nirvi- 
kalpa Samadhi— the state of Supercon- 
scious Existence, for there are no more 
wanderings of the mind after things that 
wither and perish, but it remains calm and 
satisfied in the realisation of the nature and 
glory of the Soul. The old seers of the 
Vedas never treated the different stages of 
consciousness as separate things. They 
came to know by introspection, of which the 

different methods are to be found in the dif- 

% 

ferent philosophical systems, that the three 
stages of consciousness supplement, but never 
contradict one another. The sub-conscious 
existence that we find in the. lower animals 
and in still lower organ ismsj me conscious- 
ness as it exists in map and in beings higher 
than man, and then the highest stage of 
consciousness— the superconscious existence, 

all these have never been looked upon as 
the functions of three different minds, but as 
different conditions or stages of One Mind. 
Selfconsciousness is a step in advance of 
the subconscious stage towards development 
and progress, and reaches its perfection in 
« tile super- conscious existence. Indeed tin i l- 



ls no difference between them except of 
degree. We often experience that certain 
facts come abruptly within our knowledge 
without any conscious effort on our part to 
know them. Some uf our dreams become 
fulfilled in our awakened stage. This test i 
niony has been supplied not only by men uf 
this country,- but also by men of other coun- 
tries, who are living in the full blaze of 
science and are struggling to drive away all 
sorts of superstitions. Well, the Yogis say 
that these dreams which thus become fulfill 
ed* later on, are not at all ordinary dreams 
but experiences in higher states of conscious- 
ness. The mind has within itself the power 
of seeing tilings beforehand by casting a 
glance into the womb of futurity. Thu mind 
has the power of predicting or propht s\ ing, 
as we find in the lives of the apostles of the 
diffeient religions, and also in the lives of 
not a few modern saints. It has infinite 
possibilities within and -therefore in those 
dreams it does unconsciously step into that 
higher stage for a moment, as it were, anil see 
the future. But as the mind is not accus- 
tomed to get into that stage, it interprets 
the fact in its own way and thinks it an 
ordinary dream. 1 he explanation which the 
Yogis give of this phenomenon is verv 
consistent and reasonable. 

We have seen that the universe can 

never be the result of atoms or material 

«* 

particles. We have seen also that the 
universe cannot be the outcome of mind 
alone. The Hindu Sages beautifully ex- 
press this view in a sublime verse in lhc 
Kathakopanishad 

N 

“The universe is like an everlasting fg 
tree having its roots away up into the bosom 
of the Infinite and its branches down l>« low 
here.” To find the root of this universe 
you will have to go beyond time. %pa«v. and 
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causation ; because the roots of this tree are 
fixed there in the bosom of the Infinite* 
Then the verse goes on to say ‘‘That is 
Pure, that is Brahman, that is Immortal.” 
Therefore the first thing that we find 
regarding the universe is that it has 
been projected out of that Absolute 
Existence which forms the background 
ot it. Then again there is another 
thing. They have looked upon this 
universe as one homogeneous whole. Out- 
side we have this ocean of matt r connecting 



Vedanta philosophy never say? that all these 
reflections are false. The Rishis did not s.iv 

r 

that the reflections do not exist or that tire’ 
relative world, because it is a phenomenon, 
is an illusion (as Maya has been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by many). It ex- 
ists but rehuiveiv. As Ion:: as there will 
be relativity there will be this world, but 

outside of this relativity there will be found 

«• 

One Infinite Ocean of Knowledge and Love 
reign i ng supreme— Kkamevadvitiyam — t h ere 
will be found the One without a second. The 



everything that is material. Our bodies are knower and the known, the subject and the 
like so many whirlpools in the ocean of 

matter and are always linked with the sun 
and the moon and other beings, (if there are 
any) in the other planets. Behind this ocean 
of matter what do we find ? The ocean 
of mind. Your mind and my mind and the 
mind of everyone here or elsewhere exist in 
that mental ocean and are thus joined together. 

They are like so many centres of forces in 
the one vast ocean of mind, and beyond that 
there lies the Infinite, the Absolute — that 
which can never be described by any word, 
nor be reached by the limited mind. It 
transcends all limits, but the reflection of 
that One Soul falls upon all these 
different centres of forces in the mental 
ocean. We have all seen how millions of 



reflections produced by 
the millions of waves in 



one sun 
the 



in 



ocean, 

appear as so many different suns. Even 
where the water is muddy there is the reflec- 
tion, only we do not see it. And so tne 
reflection of that One Soul is shining 
within you and me and within everyone. 
Tne reflection within you forms your indivi- 
duality — your little ego, and so on with all the 

rest. But in reality there is but One Soul 
pervading everything, and if we can 
transcend the' limits of the mind and the 
body we shall reach the Real Truth. But t lie 



object and all these varied differentiations 
come under the same category of relativity 
and have been projected out of One Principle* 
of Existence, This, therefore, is the inter* 
pretalion of the universe — that it is the 
outcome of something which is not relative 
but absolute in its essence. Aye, the scien- 
tists of the present age have also come to the 
same conclusion that all these phenomena 
can never exist unless they are based on some 
permanent principle — a groundwork upon 
which nil these colours have been drawn. 
Materialism savs there is nothing but platter. 
Idealism says there is nothing hut mind. 
But the Vedanta says, — No, mind and matter 
are manifestations of one Permanent Subs- 
tance ; they are the outcome of One Perma- 
nent Essence which can he best described as 
the Infinite Ocean of Knowledge and Bliss. 

The Srutis say : — 

# 

qmf* 

*i*^n trim ft aft* fan 
jff vfifff 11 

— Tait. Upa. Ill, vi, 40. 

“ Verily, out of Bliss has this universe evolved 
and being evolved it lives in Bliss auc! hr Bliss 
does it go hack and is absorbed, k now 
Brahman to be Bliss.” 

This is the conclusion of the Vedas. It fol- 
lows from this that the knowledge and happi- 
ness that we find within ourselves are the 
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conditioned manifestations of: the Infinite 
Knowledge and Bliss. But because they are 
coming to us through the conditions of time, 
space and causation we can see but 
little of that Infinite Knowledge and get only 
a partial and often distorted- view of the 
same. 

. Now let us come- to the second .question — 
How has it come out ? Evolution forms 
the backbone of the Hindu Religion. Evolu- 
tion is there through and through in the doc- 
trine of the Vedas. The great philosopher and 
the father of Indian psychology, Kapila, dis- 
covered it and in his system, which is called 
the Sankhya philosophy, we find the 
origin and the process of the growth of the 
universe explained through evolution. The 
process of cosmic evolution as known and 
taught by the scientists of therday agrees in 
main with that of the Sankhya system, 
though of course there is a great want of 
details in the latter. But there is a great 
difference between the scientists of the 
present day and the philosophers of India. 
The latter hold that if evolution is true, in- 
volution must also be equally,- true, and does 
not science tend to prove it through her own 
methods ? No force can proceed in a direct 
line but comes round and completes the cir- 
cle, if it does not get any resistance on the 
way and gets sufficient time for it. All force 
comes round to the place from which it 
starts and is not that a proof of the fact 
that if evolution is true, involution must be 

S * 

so too? If the world has come out of 
a Permanent Substance it is sore to go 
back into It in the long run. This 
wave of evolution and involution is go- 
ing on from all eternity and there is no 
beginning of this process. How is it pos- 
sible, you may ask, that there should be no 

beginning of creation ? The question it- 
self involves a big fallacy, for it implies that 
yrm want to know the beginning of the cause 
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which has produced this universe— for if the 
cause is there from all eternity, the effect 
must have been synchronous with it, and if the 
effect had a real beginning the cause had a 
beginning too. We all know that this uni- 
verse is relative. We see all these motions 
and changes in everything here ; indeed 
constant change or motion is- the law of it. 
U not time itself a relative thing ? What 
is time but a relative idea that comes to us 
through the changes that are going on in our 
minds : so the idea of space too, comes in 
that way relatively. No body can say that 
the ideas of time and space are absolute 

might be ingrained with- 
in us. Everyone knows and all philosophers 
agree that the little child has no idea of dis- 
tance at all. If we place a red thing before 
it, it will first put its hand in its own eyes 
and then farther and farther away as the 
idea of distance comes through experience 
from its struggles to get at the thing. There- 
fore, to find an answer to this question — at 
what time precisely creation began — we shall 
have to go beyond time and know that 
which is beyond time, and hence absolute 
and that is not possible for human reason. 

(To be continued ) 

Sarapananda. 

Suppose I could remove the brain-cap of 
any one of you, and expose the brain in active 
work — as tt doubtless is at this moment. 
Suppose, further, that my senses were abso- 
lutely perfect, so that 1 could see everything 
that was going on there. What should I see? 
Only decompositions and recompositions, 
molecular agitations and vibrations ; in a 
word, physical phenomena, and nothing else. 
There is absolutely nothing else there to see. 
But you, the subject of this experiment — 
what do you perceive ? You see nothing of 
all this. You perceive an entirely different 
set of phenomena, namely, consciousness — 
thought, emotion, will : psychical phenomena; 
in a word, a self, a person. From die outside 
we see only the physical ; from the inside, 
only psychical pbenom Joseph It Can ft. 
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sav- dial sin L tin* transgression 
of tin* law ? ' 

*■ Well, \ou mav sav that, link we sav 

• ■ . * 

whatever proceeds from selfishness is sin. 
\ our definition does not give anv clear 

1 m 

explanation of the word •sin/ You may 
give anv meaning to nnv word, hut we 

“ i n , ' 

must Uaxe. -somethin o which we under- 

n 

stand, which really explains.” 

** Do von consider a man guilty for 



% n 



sum m g • 

*■ f Yrtainl v : a man is guilty for every 

• « ’ « # 

action which lie does through selfishness.” 

•‘Then why punish him for what lie 
cannot help ? ” 

“'lint person who errs punishes him- 
self. Tin* reaction of onr actions is the 
punishment. We punish ourselves. No 
one else punishes ns.” 

Then God lias so made us that we 
punish ourselves for tilings*. wbWH awe 
cannot help ? 

** We are not made hv nnvbodv. We 

* % % 

have made ourselves/* 

*’ How do you explain the animal 
nature of man ? ” 

“ Our animal nature is the remnant of 
the animal in process of evolution. The 
higher nature does not express when 
animal nature is predominant. Likewise 
higher nature expresses best when nniinnl 
nature is overcome. We are fighting 
with nature/’ 



•i fy 
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Is Buddhism a part of Vedanta ? ” 
The principles of Buddhism are (he 
same as those we find in Vedanta. The 
ethics of Buddhism are the same, blit the 
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Buddhists do not ladiove in anv (tod, 
and Vedanta teaches tliat there is a (Lid. 
Buddlii>m mav be called agnostic or si the- 
islic while \ edanta includes all the isms/’ 
Wlnit is t I k* natural evolution of 
spiritual conception ? 

“ You know we have physical evolu- 
tion ; that is, from childhood we are 
evolved into voutli, from Youth to uiatn- 

t • 

ritv. This is a process of nature. So 
the mind of each individual evolves from 
lower to higher states. So the ideas gra- 
dually evolve from lower forms into 
% 

higher. So the conception of God gra- 
dually evolves from animism to mono- 

* 

theism, from monotheism to (jnalilied 
non-dualism, from non-dualism to that 
form of monism which leaches spiritual 
Oneness. These are the natural stages, 
and each individual mind will have to 
pass through these stages before it reaches 
perfection. Perfection is the goal, tin* 
object of evolution. This is what I mean 
by the natural evolution of spiritual con- 
ception.” 

Does Vedanta believe in the re- incar- 
nation of the spirit ? ” 

“ Yes. Because if we believe in (‘volu- 
tion vve cannot hut believe in re-iuearna- 
tion. If we believe that there is a eon- 
tin nit. v of that which evolves, then this 
is nothing but re-incarnation.” 
tfc What about Karma ? ” 

Karina is called 'character * in English. 

V hat you mean hv character, we mean 

•« 

by Karma. We say that Karma is no- 
thing but the resultant of all the actions 
which vve do in life. Karma is not des- 
troyed. It reappears, is reman i tested, 
and is the manifestation of all powers 
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ext** in a potential form. Re-in- 
carnation teaches that whatever we do in 
6ne life, whatever actions we perforin, 
both physical and mental, will reappear. 
That is, the resultant of all these actions, 
will be the condition of Hie future birth. 
Suppose a man does wicked deeds : 
then the resultant of those wicked deeds 
will make him wicked ; and if he has im- 
pressions of other acts which are not 
wicked these will not be destroyed, hut 
they will manifest themselves either before 

4 

or after the reaction has taken place. 
JDvery action must produce reaction. No- 
thing is destroyed. Nothing is lost in 
this world. The law of action and re- 
action is the basis of the law of re-incarna- 
tion. Eaclrindividnul soul is searching for 

o 

truth, because each individual soul is 
tryng to manifest all the best qualities 
of the higher powers that exist in it. The 
reason why so many people do not mani- 
fest higher powers is because of their 
desires. Suppose I have a strong desire 
to do something which is against my 
principles and against my ideas, but I do 
the act because the desire is over-power- 
ing and over-ruling in me for the time 
being. But though I fail to abide by 
those principles, they remain latent 
in me and will be manifested. Persons 
who are wicked to-day will not remain 
wicked through all eternity. This state 
is temporary. When a person learns by 
realizing desires that these do not really 
satisfy him, he will get out of that state. 
80 there is a continuity of experience and 
advancement. In the past life a person 
did something, or desired something, and 
lie is reaping the fruits of his des ire in 
this life. I am here to-day because I wanted 
to be here. If I did not wish to be lie re, 

nodring could force me. My desire to see 

has produced this eye. My desire to 

hear has produced this ear. If I do not 

haw die desire to use this nature it will 
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die. So that desire, that innate tendency 
of each individual mind, is that which 
conditions the existence of birth.” 

“ How is it that Christ said ‘lam 
the Father.’ 1 do not understand it. 
They seem to be two distinct natures. 
Aon say ‘I and my Father are one;’ 
does this mean that they are one and the 
same person : they might be of one 

mind and one action, but they would still 
be two individuals ? ” 

Two individuals can be separate, can 
be of a different nature. If the two indivi- 
duals be of different natures, different at- 
tributes, different qualities, how can there 
be oneness ? If I say, I and somebody 
else are one, there must be some simi- 
larity, though in appearance we are dif- 
ferent. It you understand this vou will 
understand Oneness. If I say the space 
between these four walls is one with the 
space outside, what do 1 mean? Do I mean 
that the attributes are the same ? No, 
they are one and the same space. If God 
ami Christ are alike in attributes, tliev 
must be limited and finite. This is the 
law which exists in finite things. God 
is infinite, eternal, and if you say some- 
thing exists outside of God, as 111 v nature 
is outside of God, then God cannot he 
infinite ; He is limited by me. So that 
law holds good when there are many 
things which are finite and limited in time, 
space, and causation. But they cannot be 
called God, because He is beyond time, 

limit, ami causation. 'When I say “I and 

%» 

my Father are one,” 1 mean the same 
thing, only differently expressed.” 

“ How do you define happiuess ? ” 

“Happiness is the reflection of voar 
blissful nature on your undisturbed 
mind ; — on mind free from desires tuid 
anxiety. Happiness comes in freedom, 
never in slavery.” 

“What is Love ? ” 



*’ Love is the expression of Oneness.** 
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The Swami Vivekananda and Swami 

Turiyananda have now been in America 

for three weeks, the revered and beloved 

guests of long-time friends. Swami 

Vivekananda is gaining daily in health 

and strength and his former vigor is 

rapidly being restored. During the 

voyage from India to England and in the 

three weeks since the Swami’s arrival in 

America, marked improvement has been 

made. All who have met Swami 

Turiyananda are grateful for his presence 

and full of love for this latest teacher of 

Vedanta in America. The Swam is are 

resting in a home in a mountainous 

region of New York State, with no plans 

beyond the acceptance of a most loving 

invitation to Swami Turivananda to 

¥ 

Montclair, New Jersey. This beautiful 

town is some twelve miles from New 

York. Swami Turivananda will.be the 

¥ 

guest of the family who delighted to 
serve and honor Swami Saradananda, and 



there he \ ill begin to hold classes. Swami 
Abhedananda has been visiting Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Turiyananda 
for the past ten days and is now leaving 
to resume his summer work of lectures 
in various cities, going to-day to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where he will live the 
: same household with the brother of 
S u am i Saradananda. Swami Abheda- 
nanda will resume his work in New York 



City, October 1st. During the six months 
absence of S"ami Abhedananda from 
New York the students have not been 
idle but have steadily made preparations 
• for the coming season. The outlook 
is promising for a most successful year’s 
work under the Swami’s able teaching 
and wise counsel. 



Sister Nivedita reached New York 
to-day from England. 



Ax- American Biumacuarini. 




York •'Sept.. 19. 1S99. 
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Two great cities confront each other 
in India, Calcutta is the scat of Govern- 
ment, where Lord Curzon dictates Eng- 
lish rule to over three hundred millions 
of dusky subjects of the Empress of 
India. Benares, higher up the Gauges, 
is the holy city of Hinduism. It is a 
moot point whether East or West will 
prove strongest in the end. Profoundly 
has Indian thought (through Hegel- 
ianism) affected Europe in our days. It 
shakes Western systems, while we with 
infinite pains make a, few low-caste 
converts. Certainly, we are the con- 
querors, the “suzerain power.” But 
Greece captured Rome by her philo- 
sophy. Hence the interest in the 
contrast of these two cities — Calcutta and 
Benares. — The Christian Pictorial \ ( Eng . ) 



Tell me, O Sage! What is die true ideal? 

A man I knew, - a living soul and real. 

Tei.l me, my friend ! Who was this 

mighty master? 

The child of wrong, the pupil of disaster. 

Under what training grew his lofty mind? 

In cold neglect and poverty combined. 

What honours crowned his works with 

wealth and praise? 
Patience and faith and love filled all his days. 

And when he died what victories had he won? 
Humbly to live and hope — his work was done. 

What mourning nations grieved above his bier? 
A loving eye dropped there a sorrowing tear. 

But History, then, will, consecrate his sleep? 
His name is lost : angels his record keep. 

— If' P. Johnston. 




